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to serve. Not a few deserted to the enemy under
stress of war. The foreigners who were their com-
rades under arms were a varied host. Some were
mercenaries, some deserters from the enemy, some
keen fighting men who were glad to serve in the
finest army in the world. Many had been kid-
napped or pressed or tempted into the Prussian serv-
ice by false promises or admitted when their own
countries were too hot to hold them, Frederick's
directions to Prussian commanders for the march are
based on the assumption that many of the men will
desire to run away. When in time of war some of
the peasants volunteered, the astonished King asked
what finer deed the Romans of old had performed.

His standing remedy against disintegration was
u to make the discipline so stern and the punish-
ments so severe that the men would learn to fear
their own superiors more than the enemy."

" The punishments were barbarous," writes Professor
Martin Philippson. " Thrashing was customary. Im-
prisonment, sharpened by all kinds of chastisement and
torment, was not rare. The most terrible of all was run-
ning the gauntlet, in which the offender was stripped to
the waist and forced to run from twenty to thirty times
through a living lane of hundreds of soldiers armed with
rods, while the officers looked to it that every man laid
on lustily. Hundreds of wretched men gave up the
ghost under these tortures."

Yet of the rank and file it may be said with more
confidence than of any other section of Frederick's
subjects that they loved the King.